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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Because much has been made 
of fact that ATTLEE, new British 
premier, is Oxford-graduate, gen- 
tleman, impression has developed 
than incoming gov’t is comprised 
of “parlor-pinks,” intellectuals, 
theorists. That isn’t true. Hard- 
headed, hard-handed men of toil 
are dominant. However, as we 
emphasized last wk, this group is 
not inexperienced in public af- 
fairs, several having held respon- 
sible positions thruout war period 
in coalition cabinet. 

As gov’ts go today, this new 
British element isn’t too radical. 
They have no designs on the 
monarchy, and they aren’t com- 
munistic. (Only 2 Communists at- 
tained seats in the July elec- 
tions.) The Labor party is not 
opposed to private enterprise sys- 
tem, but its mbrs are socialistic 
to degree that they advocate gov’t 
ownership of nation’s basic in- 
dustries and essential services— 
coal, iron, steel, railroads, bank- 
ing. Perhaps nearest parallel to 
Labor proposals may be found in 
current gov’t of Sweden. 

Much criticism has been unin- 
formed, reactionary. However, we 
see a potential danger in that the 
proposed socialization program 
will require yrs to develop thru 
orderly processes, while British 
public is revolution-minded. Peo- 
ple seek quick miracles, may lack 
patience to await transition. This 
could conceivably bring to power 
less sincere and more radical ele- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


ment. Principal stumbling block 
for new cabinet will be full em- 
ployment. This problem, difficult 
of solution here, is even more 
complex in Britain. 


JAPAN: We were not among 
those who expected quick accept- 
ance by military clique of Allied 
peace proposals. While terms 
were doubtless tempting to Jap- 
anese people, unfortunately they 
are powerless to avert their blue- 
printed doom. We face an unpre- 
cedented situation: dapan’s navy 
has been obliterated; her air 
force is reduced to impotence 
and her industry (in the home 
islands) is being systematically 
wiped out. Yet the Army (which 
controls Japan’s destiny thru 
powerful military clique) is vir- 
tually untouched. Substantial 
forces in Manchuria and in Korea 
could conceivably prolong the war 
for some time, even tho doomed 
to eventual defeat. War, if it con- 
tinues, will be fought to decision 
on Chinese soil, with Russia al- 
most certain to be at least a pas- 
sive partner of Allies. However, 
any agreement to this end made 
at Berlin conference would hard- 
ly be revealed just now. 


BERLIN CONFERENCE: The 16- 
day meeting has taken up mat- 
ters of gravest import, relating to 
future of Europe, but don’t antic- 
ipate sensational revelations. Re- 
sults will be apparent thru ac- 
tion in the coming wks. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


Perhaps you are wondering 
what has become of the much- 
talked plan to reorganize the 
President’s Cabinet — stream- 
line it to permit more effective 
conduct of domestic and for- 
eign affairs. Idea didn’t orig- 
inate with Truman; has been 
brewing for yrs—but he backs 
it actively. Study now being 
made will suggest several new 
Cabinet dep’ts, such as Bank- 
ing, Transportation, Social 
Welfare, etc. Incidentally, 2 
add’l cabinet resignations are 
imminent: Ickes, STIMSON. . 
Rail lines will take over troop 
transport coaches postwar, 
convert them into box-cars for 
high-speed freight express. . . 
Gunsmiths look for boom busi- 
ness; will re-design rifles with 
new calibers to accommodate 
ballistics knowledge of ret’g 
servicemen. World Series 
baseball games will not be 
played at Pacific bases, as pro- 
posed by Seabee Magazine. 
Many obstacles, including box- 
Office angle 
Winner like- 
ly to accept NY 
FORRESTAL of- 
fer on exhi- 
bition games. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Fpurgeon 
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“I try to live each day so that I 
will like to live with mysef.”—Sen 
ARTHUR CAPPER, Kan. 


“ ” 


“I have an infected jawbone and 
the army sent me home on a med- 
ical discharge. . . I’m just like a 
GI coming home.” — MARLENE 
Drietricn, after an 11-mo USO trip. 

“ ” 

“If all Congressmen had been 
over to see things first hand the 
war might have been shorter.”— 
Rep Victor WICKERSHAM, Okla, mbr 
of a Congressional fact-finding 
mission in Europe. 


“ ” 


“Religion cannot be stopped. Con- 
science cannot be stilled. Religion 
is a matter of conscience, and con- 
science is free. Worship and religion 
are free.”—Jos STALIN, commenting 
on conditions in Russia, as quoted 
by Dr HEWwLeTtr JOHNSON, dean of 
Canterbury, London. 


“ ” 


“It would be a little easier on all 
of us if people would buy (soap) 
sensibly, buying only what is need- 
ed, instead of starting runs on scarce 
stocks.” — CLINTON P ANDERSON, 
Sec’y of Agriculture, in what may 
prove one of the classic under- 
statements of this troubled period. 


“é ” 


“She filed intentions to marry 
Walter the day of my sister’s fu- 
neral. Even in Hollywood they don’t 
do that.”—Mrs Rutn Grecory, Arl- 
ington, Mass, explaining in court 
why she pelted her ex-brother-in- 
law’s 2nd wife with eggs and to- 
matoes. 

” “ 

“Don’t they need any gasoline in 
the Pacific?”—Comment of a GI 
stationed in Paris, who reported to 
Stars & Stripes that he had seen 
104 jeeps occupied by officers and 
mademoiselles within an hr. (In 
resulting investigation MP’s im- 
pounded 321 machines in 48 hrs.) 


“ ” 


“Well, I think the big mistake 
Hitler made was in losing the war.” 
“GERTRUDE”, housemaid for Ameri- 
can newsmen covering the Pots- 
dam conference, responding, after 
due deliberation, to a querry put by 
a reporter who sought her view- 
point on the German Fuehrer’s 
errors in strategy. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“When the Japanese political vol- 
cano erupts it will make the French 
revolution look like a tea party.”— 
Rep Ros’r A Grant, Indiana. 


“cc ” 


“I am sorry to say that there is 
a little hope for an early victory 
over the Japanese.”—Lt Gen’l IRA 
C Eaker, Deputy Commander, Army 
Air Forces. 

“ ” 

“The greatest criminals in the 
world are wives who are unfaithful 
while their husbands are away 
fighting. . . They ought to shave 
the heads of these women.”—GRACE 
Moore, songstress, ret’g from USO 
tour of Europe. 

” “ 

“My parents couldn’t have guessed 
I'd grow up to be drafted.”—Cpl 
GENERAL ForrEST GREEN, medical 
student at Ft Lewis, Wash. “Gen- 
eral,” complained the young man, 
“is such an easy name for officers to 
remember in selecting details.” 


“ 


“Paris styles are created purely 
for women of leisure. They don’t 
suit American life. American women 
are learning to dress for themselves 
and for the occasion. I hope we 
don’t revert to the time when every 
little stenographer went to work in 
black chiffon.” — CLARE POTTER, 
American dress designer. 


“ ” 


“It is against our princple to sup- 
ply cigarets and cigars for German 
prisoners, so please don’t ask.”—No- 
tice posted in Yorkshire, Eng shops, 
where townspeople are angry with 
farmers who bribe German prison- 
ers with tobacco products to get 
them to perform simple farm tasks. 
“A smart dig with the butt end of 
a rifle,” suggests one tobacconist, 
“woud be a more appropriate rem- 
edy.” 





“In business competition, the un- 
derhand is quicker than the eye.”— 
JIMMY DURANTE. 

“ ” 

“I was just an executive organ for 
Hitler’s decisions and was not con- 
sulted.” — RIBBENTROP, expressing 
great surprise when informed that 
he was held as a war criminal. 


“ ” 


“I think this bush league axis 
ought to be cleaned up—now.”—Rep 
WarrEN G MacGnuson, Wash, insist- 
ing that Spanish and Argentine 
govt’s must go if Allies are to win 
peace. 

” “ 

“They have to have coal to get 
coal.”—Haro_tp L Ickes, Sec’y of 
Interior, pointing out that fuel is 
needed in Europe to power the 
mines and to stoke trains to the 
pits. Thus the proposal to ship 6 
miltion tons of American coal 
abroad. 

“ ” 

“I was pretty nervous, too, when 
I preached my Ist sermon.”—Rev 
FRANCIS SHUNK Downs, Berkeley, 
Calif, reassuring a bridegroom who 
fainted at the altar. (The groom 
was carried to an anteroom, re- 
vived, and ret’d to proceed with 
the ceremony.) 

“ ” 

“You will forgive my ignorance, I 
trust, but just what is a bobby- 
socker?”—A Sister at Good Samari- 
tan hospital, Cincinnati, querying 
a Paramount official after Sonny 
Turts rec’d treatment for injuries 
resulting from  over-enthusiastic 
demonstration of his young fans. 

“ ” 

“God help America if it is willing 
to spend $7 billion a month to fight 
a war, but refuses to risk a trifling 
am’t to promote peaceful relations 
among the nations of the world.”— 
Epw A O’NEAL, pres, American 
Farm Bureau federation, in a radio 
talk endorsing Bretton Woods pro- 
posals. 

“ ” 

“It looks as if Johnson (J Monroe 
Johnson, ODT director) is making 
the American Legion .a whipping 
post.”—-V M ARMsTRONG, an Ameri- 
can Legion director, pointing out 
that thousands attend races, visit 
resorts, while “the Legion can’t 
bring together 75 men to have a 
legal convention.” 
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“I think the Germans will find 
the tripartite decisions much 
tougher than they expected.”—U S 
staff officer, commenting on deci- 
sions reached at Big 3 conference. 


“ ” 


“It’s like an egg. If there is any 
doubt at all, there is no doubt.”— 
ELWIN R SuHaw, Federal judge, Chi- 
cago, denying U S citizenship to an 
applicant who, according to testi- 
mony, had previously been loud in 
praise of Germany. 


” “ 





“I conducted my own business af- 
fairs. The responsibility for them 
was, and still is mine and mine 
alone.”—Brig Gen’l ELLiotr RoosE- 
VELT, denying that FDR was in any 
way connected with his somewhat 
tangled financial affairs. 

«“ ” 

“The Nazi doctrine held that 
woman’s only duty was to bear chil- 
dren. Yrs of living under this doc- 
trine, plus the hardshps of war left 
these people without any morals at 
all. Berlin is not immoral—simply 
unmoral,”—Capt LuxE Bo.in, U S 
Army chaplain stationed in Ger- 
many, characterizing Berlin as 
probably the “most morally heedless 
city in the world.” 


ee ” 


“It is a sad commentary .. . that 
at the San Francisco conference 
. . « States were admitted to the 
United Nations which had only just 
signed their declarations of war 
(while) the Jewish people, with 
their 6 million victims in Europe 
and a million soldiers in Allied 
armies . . . were relegated to the 
corridor.”— Dr CHamm WEIZMANN, 
pres, world Zionist group, calling 
upon Big 3 to establish Palestine 
as Jewish state. 


“ ” 


“Most. . . fellows who refuse to go 
thru picket lines are yellow. It takes 
a real man to go thru a picket line 
when he is ordered to do so by his 
internat’! union.”—DaNIEL J TosIn, 
pres, Internat’) Bro of Teamsters, 
writing in Internat’l Teamster. Dis- 
cussing question of other unions 
asking teamsters to observe their 
“so-called picket lines” Tosin re- 
minded locals that their constitu- 
tion prohibits stopping work in re- 
sponse to a sympathetic appeal by 
another union. 


“If willingness to spend will get 
us out of the cellar, we are ready 
and eager.”—HERB PENNOCK, head 
of Phila Phillies, currently 1842 
games behind ‘7th place Boston 
Braves in Nat’l League. 

“ ” 

“There’s a lot to be said for a 
career as a librarian or an account- 
ant.”—BarRRY FITZGERALD, bemoan- 
ing the notoriety that has resulted 
from his excellent performance in 
the movie, Going My Way. (Quoted 
ir, New Yorker) 

“The damnedest thing I saw in 
Europe was a Russian captain with 
a complete set of stainless steel 
teeth.”—Col Harry C LASTER, of 
Newark, N J, amazed at Russian 
enterprise as revealed in the smile 
of a Soviet officer. 

“ ” 

“This is the arrival of the people 
in power. We are now prepared to 
give the little man—within the 
framework of the British constitu- 
tion—all the progressive change 
that he requires.”— Prof HaRoLD 
J Lasxi, chairman, British Labor 
party’s nat’] executive committee. 

“ ” 

“Whenever anyone says, ‘Let’s 
throw this $2 million thing away,’ I 
want to look at it.”—C.LiInTon P 
ANDERSON, Sec’y of Agriculture, 
planning to inspect WFA under- 
ground refrigerator cave at Atchi- 
son, Kan, before accepting recom- 
mendation for abandonment. 

“ ” 

“The door is bolted. ll see no 
one. I’m old and ugly now. I prefer 
to be remembered as I was..”— 
Eva Tancuay, former star of ZrEc- 
FELD Follies, to reporters who called 
on her 67th birthday. (An attend- 
ant revealed that Miss Tancuay, 
crippled and blind is probably 
“celebrating her last birthday.”) 

“ ” 

“It enables the blind to see thru 
their ears.”"—HELEN KELLER, com- 
menting on a new electronic gaug- 
ing device developed by TIMKEN 
which permits blind industrial 
worker to substitute sound for 
sight. Distinguishing between os- 
cillating notes heard thru a small 
loudspeaker, sightless worker makes 
precision measurements at speed 
comparable with those of normal 
vision, 


_-—aal 


“Generous congressional support, 
like heady wine, has made the 
Army arrogant, and distorted its 
perspective.”"—Sen EpwIn C JoOHN- 
son, Colo, demanding that military 
forces for Pacific be scaled down 
from 8 million to 3 million men, 
the maximum which he asserts can 
be transported, supplied and em- 
ployed against Japs thru ’46. 





” “ 


“I have a deep liking—love prob- 
ably—and respect for both of those 
big lugs that I shall probably never 
have for anyone else. And I think 
they feel the same way toward me. 
But as for romance—phooey!”— 
MarGakéT HastTINGs, WAC cpl who, 
following a plane disaster, survived 
47 days in a Shangri-La valley of 
Dutch New Guinea, with an Army 
lieutenant and sergeant. 


“ ” 


“Owing to shortage of manpower 
and lItd space available only the 
dead who are living in the parish 
will from this date be accepted for 
burial in our cemetery.”—Notice in 
a church bulletin, discovered by 
Wm H Leacu, editor, Church Man- 
agement, who suspects that many 
ministers “may have candidates 
for such burial” in their local cem- 
eteries. 








AMERICA'S LARGEST PUBLISHER 
OF SPEECH MATERIAL 


QUOTE is issued weekly by Droke House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Maxwell Droke, 
Editor; Lucy Hittle, Associate Editor. Sub- 
scription: $5 per year in advance, in 
U. S. and Possessions. Two years, $8. 
Your own and a gift subscription, $4. 
Foreign, $7 per year. Entered as Second 
Class matter at the Post Office at In- 
dianapolis, indiana, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. QUOTE uses no original 
manuscripts; does not accept advertis- 
ing. Persons using material from QUOTE 
should credit original sources. Uniden- 
tified items may be credited to QUOTE. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


What They Miss 
In Wartime 


ELMO ROPER 


This country has been at war 
more than 3%2 yrs—a long time for 
a@ people accustomed to ease and 
luxury. They have been called upon 
to give up things to which they were 
accustomed. What have they 
missed most—what has inconven- 
ienced them most? 

Shortages are naturally the big 
bugaboo. Of those polled, 19.1% 
complained of the shortage of food 
(other than meat). Gasoline came 
next, bothering 14.2% of the group. 
Complaints on other shortages were 
much !ess pronounced. Nor did the 
matter of high prices appear to be 
too troublesome. General cost of 
living was specified as a complaint 
by only 7.5%. 

Even tho we had deliberately 
phrased the question to concentrate 
answers on “inconveniences” rather 
than on some more serious sacrifice, 
15% of the people insisted on nam- 
ing the absence or loss for relatives 
—more evidence of the emotional 
strain under which we live. 

There are some interesting differ- 
ences in the answers as_ between 
men and women. Only 133% of 
men listed food shortages as a com- 
plaint, while with the women the 
figure was 23.9%. With gasoline, 
however, this was reversed, the men 
voting 164%, the women, 123%. 
Clothes shortage bothered only 1.6% 
of men. It was listed by 4.9% of the 
women, 

Among the prosperous, shortage 
of gasoline got the vote of 24.2%, 
but it bothered only 84% of the 
poor. Shortage of meat hit 9.8% of 
the poor; bothered only 5% of the 
prosperous.—Abridged from a Syn- 
dicated News Feature. 


APPAREL—Feminine 

Women are giving up slacks—but 
it is not because of male jibes. 
Women are just plain snooty. When 
slacks lst appeared, they were ta- 
boo in business places. So slacks 
were worn as a badge of the leisure 
class caste. 

Then along came war. Women de- 
fense workers by thousands put on 
Slacks for safety’s sake. And Gov’t 
slapped a directive on retailers, tell- 
ing them they couldn’t sell slacks 
for more than $5.95. 

Now, Mrs. Van Richwitch has a 
substitute for her class conscious- 
ness. She has turned to the hand- 
painted, sequin-trimmed hostess 
slack suit, to show she toils not. Be- 
sides, the mfgrs can get around the 
directive that way. They list them as 
lingerie —ELIzaABETH COULSON, De- 
troit Free-Press. 


BEHAVIOR 

It is more to one’s credit to go 
straight than to move in the “best 
circles."—Whitehall (Wisc) Times. 


CHANGE—Resistance to 

If a proposal assumes any change 
in human nature, it won’t work.— 
Cuas F KETTERING, v-p, Gen’l Motors. 


CHURCH—Attendance 

A war fitness conference some- 
time ago declared that the highest 
form of recreation is to go to 
church. The word recreation should 
be written re-creation. More real 
zest can be gained from an hr and 
a quarter of worship under these 
circumstances than by 18 holes of 
golf—NoORMAN VINCENT PEALE, D D, 
Forbes. 


CIVILIZATION 

Civilization is a slow process of 
adopting the ideas of minorities.— 
Banking. 


EXAMPLE—Unheeded 

As a young prince, Hirohito set 
out on an extended tour. At Singa- 
pore, a wealthy Japanese presented 
him with a monkey. The playful 
anima! would go about the ship’s 
deck loosening screws and _ hiding 
them in his mouth. One day a 
Sailor caught him and tried to get 
him to give up his loot. Finally the 
amused prince suggested that the 
sailor offer a lump of sugar to the 
monkey, who welcomed the change 
of diet and spat out the screw. 


_ 


“When the monkey takes a screw 
again,” said Hirohito, “give him 
something as a substitute which he 
likes more. Don’t try to obtain it by 
force.” Unfortunately for the world, 
Hirohito was not smart enough to 
follow his own advice in internat’l 
affairs—Max Hm, “Jap War Lord 
No. 1?” Liberty, 7-28-"45. 








They DO say... 

Farm jnis in general, refiect- 
ing sturdy individualism of 
American agriculturists, haven’t 
been reticent in denouncing 
manifestations of a new liberal 
order. Perhaps the most unre- 
generate of the lot has been 
Southern Farmer. Last wk it was 
bought by Cross Country Re- 
ports (MARSHALL FrELp). And the 
new editor is to be— AUBREY 
Wi.iams! .. . Reader’s Digest 
is reprinting its Aug lead article. 
“Kindly Light,” in paid space in 
a long list of religious weeklies. 
. .. P G WODEHOUSE reports (via 
item in N Y Times) that his 
books have sold half million 
copies in Britain, since the war. 
a The syndicated feature, 
Fashion Magic, carried an ar- 
ticle last wk by MarGaRET ByRNE 
on “How to Wear a Hat.” It was 
illustrated by a portrait of the 
lovely Maggie—bareheaded! The 
C AC Jnl, organ of Cleveland 
Athletic Club, seeking to pay 
tribute to a mbr of long stand- 
ing, ran a profile in July issue: 
“Our Capable New Mayor— 
Frank A Burke”—which is just 
dandy, except that the mayor’s 
name is Tom! 











FAITH 


I reckon among the blessings of 
my life the preservation of a simple 
faith. Had I been endowed with 
greater intellectual powers. . . or if 
for action I had substituted a habit 
of speculation, I might have been 
tossed hither and thither by the 
winds of strange doctrine. I should 
have lost the faith of my childhood 
and gained nothing in exchange. 
There is something tragic in the 
spectacle of a man of intellect who 
has no fixed religious beliefs and 
wistfully confesses his longing for 
them.—Gro WHARTON PEPPER, A 
Philadelphia Lawyer (Lippincott). 
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GUIDANCE—Divine 


Some time after his miraculous 
rescue in the Pacific, Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, in London, met 2 old 
friends, war correspondents Doris 
Fleeson and John Steinbeck. They 
pleaded with him to take it easy on 
his crusade; that he had never 
given himself a chance to recover 
from his ordeal in the Pacific. 

“Besides,” one of them said, kid- 
ding him, “who’s writing those 
labor speeches for you, Eddie?” 

Rick looked at them for a long 
time. He said, “Jesus Christ put 
those words in my mouth.”—Bos 
ConsIDINE, “Captain Eddie,” Cos- 
mopolitan, 7-’45. 


LITTLE THINGS 


It is impossible for the human 
mind to imagine anything smaller 
than the proton and the electron; 
yet if a single proton and its com- 
panion electron are removed from 
the interior of an atom of mercury, 
the atom is transferred into one of 
gold. 

In biology, the factors that deter- 
mine the hereditary equipment of 
an animal or plant are known as 
“genes.” A gene is so small that not 
even an electron miscrope is power- 
ful enough to permit it to be seen. 
Yet all the difference between the 
potential genius and the congenital 
moron seem to be due to the pres- 
ence or absence of a few of these 
superlatively important little things 
of life—Dr KurtTLey MatTHER, prof 
of geology, Harvard U, quoted by 
FRANK B LENz, “A Scientist Searches 
for God,” Christian Herald, 8-45. 


MAN—the Merciful 


When God conceived the thought 
of man’s creation He called to Him 
the three great ministers who wait 
upon the Throne—Justice, Truth 
and Mercy, and asked their counsel. 

“O God,” said Justice, “make not 
man. He will trample upon Thy 
law.” 

And Truth spoke: “O God, make 
him not for he will pollute Thy 
sanctuaries.” 

But Mercy dropped upon her 
knees and spoke thru her tears, “O 
God, make him! I will watch over 
him thru all the dark paths which 
he may have to tread.” 

So God made man and said to 
him: “Man, thou art the child of 


Mercy. Remembering this, go thou 
and,deal with thy brother.”—Relig- 
ious Digest. 


MORALS 
A lot of us forget that our code of 


morals, our respect for truth and. 


fair dealing, are not arbitrary laws 
imposed from the outside. They are 
the products of thousands of yrs of 
human experience—the quintessence 
of the wisdom of the ages. To vio- 
late this code brings disaster as 
surely as violation of the physical 
laws of nature brings disease and 
death.—Eric A JOHNSTON, pres, U S 
Chamber of Commerce. 














Black Markets 
of 1779 


“The forestalling of the mkts 
and engrossing great quantities 
of articles of usual consumption 
hath a manifest tendency to 
enhance prices ... but when 
such practices are extended to 
bread and other necessarys of 
life they become distressing and 
ruinous to the industrious poor, 
and most heinously criminal. 

“In order, therefore, to pre- 
vent as much as possible the in- 
habitants of this state from un- 
warily falling into such danger- 
ous and illegal practices, we do 
hereby know that we have 
caused prosecution to be com- 
menced against some persons 
charged with the above offense.” 
—From a proclamation issued 
by the SuPREME. EXECUTIVE CouUN- 
ci, in Philadelphia, Jan 18, 
1779. 











ORIGIN—Tribulation 


The ancient Roman dragged a 
tribulum, a heavy sledge with jagged 
teeth, over his threshing floor, the 
grain finding its way to the cracks 
between the smooth rocks, from 
which it was gathered after the 
chaff was winnowed away. An early 
Christian writer, noting the seem- 
ingly severe means for a good end 
coined the word tribulatio, designat- 
ing the process by which the grain 
of good character is made ready for 
heavenly garner. Thus grew our 
word “tribulation,” which shouldn’t 
be altogether sad.—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Jnl. 





Yi, 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





Spectacular disaster such as air- 
plane crash against Empire State 
bldg last wk invariably causes flur- 
ry amongst property owners, seek- 
ing insurance coverage. Insurance 
men estimate less than half our 
bldgs are protected against such 
damage, About 25 yrs ago, when 
a blimp crashed thru skylight of 
Chicago bank, insurance co’s began 
protecting policyholders against 
loss by objects falling from sky. 
Risk is now included in “extended 
coverage” indorsements on stand- 
ard fire policies. 

U S Customs offices, in Federal 
bldgs thruout country are now 
pack-jammed with canvas bags 
containing personal belongings of 
overseas vets who will soon ret’n 
home. Each bag must be inspected 
and any Gov’t property retained. 

The “17-yr locusts” again in evi- 
dence shouldn‘t be confused with 
the plague of Egypt. Dep’t of Agri- 
culture, in a learned bulletin, points 
out that Egyptian pests were real- 
ly grasshoppers. They still appear. 
And they’re still pests. The “pe- 
riodical cicada” (our “17-yr lo- 
cust”) is not even distantly related 
to the Biblical bug. 

There are still 14 million lbs of 
pepper in U S—tho you might not 
guess it from a look at your groc- 
er’s shelves. Sounds like a lot, but 
it’s only 4 mo’s normal stock. India 
has some—but they’ve been holding 
out for more money. Barring a deal 
there, pepper shortage isn’t likely 
to be eased until we liberate Dutch 
East Indies, source of principal 
supply. For further developments 
see your local newspaper. 

In deference to sugar shortage, 
Lake County (Ind) fair officials 
have ruled that contestants this yr 
need enter only half a cake! 
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AY 


PEST CONTROL: 


There have 
been some interesting develop- 
ments of late in application of the 
new insecticide, DDT. As you know, 
quantities of the product have 
been used experimentally in the 
South in effort to rid areas of ma- 
laria-breeding mosquitoes. Last wk 
entire area of Mackinac, famous 
Mich resort island, was sprayed 
with this wonder-working creation 
known to chemists as _ dichloro- 
diphenyl - trichlorethane. Syste- 
matic spraying included inside, 
outside walls of all bldgs, 30 mi of 
public streets, alleys, lawns, etc. 
Effort: to rid island of flies—a 
great pest since all vehicles on is- 
land are horsedrawn, motor cars 
being prohibited. Result: one 
spraying permitted deliverymen to 
remove fly nets from horses for Ist 
time in memory. Second applica- 
tion should eliminate fly nuisance 
for season. 

This is lst test in move to rid 
entire cities of disease-carrying in- 
sects. Fortnight ago, helicopter 
sprayed Yale bowl with DDT prior 
to a pop concert, so that music 
lovers could enjoy the concert 
without mosquito-slapping. 

Such widespread tests have been 
possible, of course, only with Gov’t 
cooperation. WPB has announced 
that ltd am’ts of DDT will be re- 
leased for civilian use without 
priorities in Aug. In Swarthmore, 
Pa, a chemist who concocted his 
own brew of DDT was authorized 
last wk to mkt up to 1000 !bs a mo 
without restrictions. 

From Corvallis, Ore, came word 
of a ltd, but none the less import- 
ant use for DDT. Paints contain- 
ing DDT were applied to wooden 
panels. These were submerged 
alongside boats treated with ordi- 
nary antifouling paints. Barnacles 
failed to attach themselves in 6 
mo’s time to the treated panels. 
Boats were heavily coated with 
barnacles and other salt-water an- 
imals at 3 mo’s. 


PATRIOTISM—Sullied 

An agency commissioned a song- 
writer around town to write a num- 
ber for a night club chanteuse along 
the following lines: “It must be 
lewd, bawdy, suggestive, a little dirty 
—and it must have a patriotic end- 
‘ing.”—Hollywood Reporter. 


PROGRESS—Lack 

Some people are like what the 
school boy said about the mule— 
“awfully backward about going 
forward.”—Religious Telescope. 


PURPOSE—in Life 

The reason so many retired men 
die mentally is because they stop 
doing everything they. do not 
want to do. When they do that 
they also stop growing. Growth is 
the result of assuming obligations 
and responsibilities. Retirement is 
too often a state of slow decay and 
death. The minds of too many re- 
tired men become stagnant pools.— 
Tuos DretEr, Clinical Medicine. 


RACE—Prejudice 

It just happens that some per- 
sons have a tendency to say, when 
they are cheated by a Jew, that all 
Jews cheat. They would not say 
because they were cheated by a 
Baptist that all Baptists cheat. The 
same persons say when a white 
boy commits a crime that his en- 
vironment was bad, but when a 
Negro commits the same crime, 
that he behaved in a manner 
characteristic of Negroes; or that 
when a Yankee is unkempt he is 
an exception, while when an Ital- 
ian is dirty, that is typical—Harry 
W Frannery, “The Secret Enemy 


at San Francisco,” Free World, 
7-"45. 
RELIGION—Distinctions 


In Ala I hadn’t known many 
Jewish people. Not many Catholics, 
either. But in the Army, when you 
get a buddy on your plane and eat 
end sleep together; borrow each 
other’s clothes and fight together, 
you learn there’s not much differ- 
ence in religion. . I think the 
country’s going to be better off for 
what our boys are learning about 
these things—Sgt Henry EUvGENE 
Erwin, winner of a Congressional 
Medal of Honor, in an interview 
quoted in N Y Times. 


al 








In a Texas tourist court ap- 
pears this card: 

“We are glad to have you as 
our guest and want you to make 
yourself at home. But we do 
hope your home is civilized.” 














“<Tact, said a witty lady, ‘is the 
unsaid part of what- you think, 
There is only one thing more po- 
tent—its opposite—the unthought 
part of what you say.”—HENRY VAN 
Dyke ” ” ” “A great part of mis- 
chief in the world arises from the 
fact that men do not sufficiently 
understand their own aims. They 
undertake to build a tower and 
spend no more labor on the foun- 
dation than would be necessary to 
build a hut.”—GoOETHE ” ” ” “When 
a thing is old, broken and useless, 
we throw it on the dust heap. But 
uhen it is sufficiently old, suffic- 
iently broken and sufficiently use- 
less, we give money for it, put it in 
a museum and read papers over it 
which people come long distances 
to hear.”—Sam’L BUTLER ” ” ” “As 
a vessel is known by the sound; 
whether it be cracked or not; so 
men are proved by their speeches, 
whether they be wise or foolish.”— 
DEMOSTHENES. 


VIEWPOINT 

Certainly a lot of significant 
works are written by authors whose 
souls are ablaze and who are using 
heart’s blood for ink. But does this 
mean that laughter has no place? 

Under the mossy stone the hard- 
working moles and worms crawl 
thru the soft brown mud. Theirs js 
a world of soft brown mud, and the 
sky is the underside of the stone. 
But over the stone butterflies are 
doing Immelmann turns and Ca- 
vorting from clover to rose. And the 
sky is blue and the world looks good. 

Well, both are true pictures, de- 
pending on whether you're a but- 
terfly or a worm.—From an adv of 
Srmon & Scuuster, taking good-na- 
tured umbrage at a pr of critics who 
characterized a current volume, The 
Happy Time, as “unimportant” and 
“trivial.” 
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The Fruits of Victory and the Storm 


LEOPOLD SCHWARZCHILD is a native of Frankfurt am Main. In ’20 he 
became managing editor and director of 3 well-known German weeklies. 
When Hitler seized his properties, put a price on his head, he came to the 
U S and is now living in N Y. In his latest book, Primer of the Coming 
World (Knopf, $2.50) this hard-hitting realist issues a challenge to ideal- 
ists and visionaries to recognize the elementary lessons of history. In this 
excerpt he suggests a probable course which the public prints are already 


oeginning to verify. 


Ask 10 men what things they de- 
mand above all from their states- 
men the day after victory, and 7 or 
8, almost without thinking will 
mention objectives related to im- 
proved living standards for the lit- 
tle man. What they hope for is not 
gradual improvement. They expect 
revolutionary, epoch-making meas- 
ures. 

This expectation is so strong it 
will take the form of a political 
movement initiated the moment 
the last shot is fired—at the very 
latest. Even now, while the war 
is still on, the outbreak of such a 
movement is being prevented only 
with difficulty. . . The movement 
will not listen to the truth, how- 
ever important it may be, that the 
peace should be given precedence. 
It will not keep in the background 
until problems of the peace are 
solved. On the contrary, it will 
try to present its demand as an 
integral part of the peace problem. 
t seems beyond doubt that at the 
very moment internat’l settlement 
will have to be made, a social 
movement wil! arise which has no 
connection with this settlement, 
but which will be none the less 
stormy and intense. . . 

The prospect is most disquieting. 
There is great danger that the 
work of making the peace will be 
much disturbed, if not completely 
ruined, by the outbreak of social 
conflicts. . . 

For 99% of the people domestic 
struggles are incomparably more 
important than foreign affairs. 
Bismarck preached the “primacy 
of foreign politics,” but he preached 
it to deaf peoples. We have seen 
often enough how thoughtlessly and 
even how unscrupulously the most 
important foreign-political object- 
tives were sold for a domestic mess 
of pottage. In time of conflict do- 
mestic interests displace foreign- 
political interests. The shirt is 
closer to the skin than the coat. 


-tlement might 


It is well to reatize this danger 
clearly. The work of the peace con- 
ference will certainly not be helped 
by grave domestic struggles being 
fought out behind its back... 
Should the social struggle reach 
white heat, may God have mercy 
on the work of the peace settle- 
ment! 

As we have said, this social 
movement will not be postponed 
until after the peace settlement 
Since this is so, it seems necessary 
to hasten the conclusion of the 
peace before the social movement 
gets into high gear... 

Some people advise the exact op- 
posite; they want the war to be 
followed by a long “cooling-off” 
period and make the actual settle- 
ment only when “things can be 
seen more clearly.” But the truth 
is that in one important respect we 
must look forward not to a cooling 
off but to a warming up. And so 
what is necessary is speed. When 
rain and storms threaten, farmers 
bring the harvest into the barns as 
fast as they can. There are urgent 
reasons for bringing the harvest of 
victory into the barn as fast as 
possible before the social move- 
Ments and counter-movements as- 
sume large proportions. . . (Thru 
delay) the work of the peace set- 
suffer incalculable 
damage, not only because the 
peace problems themselves would 
become more controversial, but be- 
cause they would become a ring in 
which conflicts of a completely dif- 
ferent kind and origin would be 
fought out. If the social struggles 
reach their climax only after the 
peace has been written, the latter 
will not be essentially affected by 
the former. If the peace settle- 
ment has not yet been made, it will 
become the chief battleground of 
the social issues. Then it may be- 
come impossible to make a peace 
settlement which corresponds to 
the victory and deserves its name. 














GEMS FROM 








Parliament of Man 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


The clipping which Pres TRUMAN 
has carried in his pocket for 35 yrs, 
and which inspired his Kansas 
City speech on a republic of the 
world, is from “Locksley Hall,” 
which TENNYSON penned in 1842. 
Copying this brave bit with pro- 
phetic eye, young TRuMAN might 
well have included the two preced- 
ing lines: 


Men, my brothers, men the work- 
ers, ever reaping something new: 

That which they have done but 
earnest of the things that they 
shall do: 


This is the clipping, as quoted: 


For I dipt into the future, far as 
human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and 
all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with com- 
merce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, drop- 
ping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shout- 
ing, and there rain’d a ghastly 
dew 

From the nations’ airy navies 
grapling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper 
of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples 
plunging thro’ the thunderstorm; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no 
longer, and the battle-flags were 
furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world. 
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A party motoring thru Idaho 
came upon a lonely sheep-herder 
high up in the mountains; and 
asked him what he did to amuse 
himself. 

“Oh, I hold up motorists and rob 
‘em,” replied the sheep-herder 

“But aren’t you likely to be ar- 
rested and sent to jail?” 

“Nope, I do it this way. Ye see 
this hairpin bend in the road? 
Well, I hold up the people rignt 
here, and when they go on I[ duck 
over the hill, take off my mask, put 
On my badge an’ meet ’em down at 
the bend. ‘I jist caught that fella 
that robbed ye,’ I sez. ‘Here’s yer 
valuables.’ There’s no danger in it 
and it’s kinda exciting.”—Capper’s 
Wkly. 





“ ” 


We've been hearing a lot about 
the manpower shortage, but there’e 
evidence on a wall on my block 
that there’s now a boypower short- 
age, too. Remember those juvenile 
scrawls: “Johnny loves Maggie,” 
“Tillie lovese Willie,” etc? Well, this 
chalked sentence announces to the 
world that “Alice, Rose, and Helen 
love George.”"—Epw SorHern Hipp, 
Newark Sunday Call. 


OF THE WEEK 


AVERAGE MAN: one who thinks 
he isn’t. 

“ ” 

Love: an island of perpetual 
emotion — surrounded by ex- 
pense.—Judge. 

CONFESSION MAGAZINE: where 
people write their wrongs.—Oil 
Wkly. 

The human body is remark- 
ably sensitive. Pat a man on the 
back and his head swells.— 
Banking. 
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GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Cpl EpmunD ANTROBUS 
Yank Magazine 


In Shakespeare’s home town, 
Stratford-on-Avon, people used 
to say that the average Ameri- 
can tourist could do the town so 
fast he was able to leave on the 
same train on which he ar- 
rived. 

The war has given this quip 
added punch. Now, there are 
more American tourists than 
ever before—and the speed has 
stepped up proportionately. The 
lst day I was there, 2 lieuten- 
ants pulled up in a winterized 
jeep, stuck their heads out of 
the window and yelled, “Where 
is Shakespeare’s home?” 

I was standing 100 yds from 
it. “Over there,” I shouted— 
and pointed the direction. 

The driver let out the clutch, 
and shot off. Seconds later I saw 
them pull up, scramble out and 
point their cameras—at the 
Public Library! 








In the aftermath of the San 
Francisco conference comes this 


tale of a Near East diplomat who 


stopped to watch some kids play- 
ing scrub football in a vacant lot. 
His American companion tried to 
explain the rules, but the diplomat 
was hopelessly confused. 

“Wouldn’t it be simpler,” he 
asked, “to give each team a bal!?” 
—This Wk. 


“ ” 


A farmer, ret’g from the county 
fair with a new horse, found that 
the animal refused to eat or drink. 

“Um-m,” he mused, his eyes 
gleaming hopefully, “I’ve got a real 
bargain—if he’s a good worker.”— 
The Communique. 


The other day the mother of a 
young lieutenant called to give us 
the good news about her son’s ar- 
rival in Detroit on leave. She was 
in that delightful dither we all ex- 
perience when our servicemen blow 
into town, and her joy gave the 
whole staff a boost. 

A half-hr later another call 
came in with the same news item. 
We explained that we already had 
the information. 

There was a puzzled pause, and 
the voice asked: “Was it a woman 
who phoned before?” We said it 
was. 

“Oh,” came the amused reply, 
“that must have been I.”—Detroit 
Free-Press. 





